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HISTORY 


The  United  States  of  America  and  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  had 
their  origins  almost  simultaneously. 

Less  than  six  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Santa  Clara,  the  Franciscan 
padres,  de  la  Pena  and  Murguia,  planted  the  cross  marking  the  eighth 
of  the  original  twenty-one  California  missions.  The  date  was  January 
12,  1777. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  elapsed  before  Santa  Clara  College 
opened  its  doors  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  but  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  Mission  Santa  Clara  de  Asis  had  served  as  a  spiritual  guidepost 
and  mission  school  for  the  Indians. 

During  this  early  period,  the  Mission  was  destroyed  —  first  by  flood 
and  later  by  earthquakes  and  fire.  The  campus  surrounds  the  site  of  the 
Mission  which  was  rebuilt  in  1822.  An  adobe  structure,  which  has 
become  the  faculty  club,  was  part  of  the  1822  enclave. 

These  were  tumultuous  times  for  California  and  for  Mission  Santa 
Clara.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  it  deteriorate  from 
the  wealthiest  of  all  the  Spanish  Franciscan  Missions,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  head  of  livestock  and  vast  lands  under  cultivation,  to  several 
decaying  buildings  and  less  than  an  acre.  A  combination  of  factors 
contributed  to  the  dwindling  holdings  and  diminishing  influence  of  the 
Mission:  first,  the  Mexican  war  with  Spain,  which  dragged  on  from 
1810  to  1821,  eventually  resulted  in  a  decree  that  all  Spaniards  must 
leave  Mexican  territory.  Even  though  it  took  years  for  the  order  to 
reach  Mission  Santa  Clara,  the  Spanish  Franciscans  were  finally  re¬ 
placed  with  Mexican  Franciscans  in  1833. 

The  Mexican  padres  did  their  best  to  maintain  the  vast  holdings, 
but  the  money  from  crops  and  livestock,  the  ‘pious  fund”  used  to 
operate  the  Missions,  was  under  threat  of  confiscation  by  the  new 
government.  The  lands  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Indians,  who  had 
little  talent  for  farming. 

Nevertheless,  the  “Garden  of  the  World,”  as  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
was  known,  offered  great  attraction  to  American  settlers,  and  bv  the 
time  California  had  been  won  from  Mexico  in  1848,  the  area  had  been 
heavily  repopulated.  The  Gold  Rush,  begun  by  the  discovery  at  Sutter’s 
Mill,  briefly  decimated  the  population  again,  but  stability  shortly 
returned  to  the  area,  and  by  1849  the  State  Constitution  was  ratified 
and  San  Jose  enjoyed  a  brief  moment  of  early  glory  as  California’s  first 
capital  when  California  was  admitted  to  statehood  in  1850. 

This  was  the  setting  in  which  the  new  Santa  Clara  College  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  year  later.  The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Sadoc  Alemany,  O.P., 
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the  new  Bishop  of  the  San  Francisco  Diocese,  recognized  the  need  for 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  to  serve  the  growing  population  and 
determined,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  the  historic,  decaying  Mission. 

With  only  $150  and  some  inspiring  words  of  encouragement,  John 
Nobili,  a  Jesuit  priest,  was  asked  to  become  pastor  of  the  Mission  and 
to  start  a  college.  What  Nobili  that  year  had  termed  “.  .  .  the  germ  only 
of  such  an  institution  as  we  would  wish  to  make  it  and  as  the  wants  of 
the  community  will  require  .  .  .”  has  grown  into  a  full-fledged  university 
with  total  assets  of  more  than  $55,000,000  and  a  budget  of  some 
$10,000,000  annually. 

But  when  Santa  Clara  College  opened  its  doors  more  than  a  century 
ago,  a  faculty  of  two  taught  sixteen  students.  Just  three  years  later, 
the  faculty  outnumbered  that  first  student  body  and  102  students  were 
enrolled.  And  then  as  now,  in  the  words  of  Nobili,  “.  .  .  it  is  a  Catholic 
school,  yet  those  of  other  Faiths  are  admitted  also,  and  their  religious 
opinions  are  not  interfered  with.  ...  To  cultivate  the  heart ...  a  care  of 
morals,  no  less  than  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  kept  sacredly 
in  view.  .  .  .” 

The  fortunes  of  the  “Mission  School”  were  inextricably  tied  up  with 
those  of  California.  Reflecting  the  needs  of  the  times,  when  the  state 
was  filled  with  prospectors  and  farmers,  the  opinions  of  the  College’s 
Departments  of  Metallurgy,  Agriculture,  and  Horticulture  were  much 
sought  after  as  arbiters  of  final  authority.  With  time,  these  have  passed 
into  history,  and  new  departments  have  sprung  up  to  take  their  place. 

The  College  grew  and  prospered.  It  waited  until  just  before  World 
War  I  before  it  felt  it  had  merited  the  title  “University”  with  which  it 
had  been  chartered  in  1851.  The  new  name  was  coincident  with  the 
founding  of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Law,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  departments  offering  a  handful  of  courses. 

In  1926,  a  College  of  Business  Administration  opened  its  doors  as 
the  University  reflected  the  urban  growth  around  it  and  presaged  a 
transition  from  agriculture  to  industry  yet  to  come. 

The  period  before  World  War  II  was  one  of  relative  stability.  Ricard 
Observatory  was  built,  and  the  new  Bergin  Hall  opened  its  doors  to 
law  students  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  time  when  Santa  Clara  became 
a  football  power,  and  a  “Bronco”  athletic  tradition  was  born. 

When  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  returned  to  campuses  all  over 
the  country,  the  University  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  were  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  A  tremendous  population  influx  had  begun, 
and,  with  it,  industrialization  dramatically  increased  its  tempo. 

Student  enrollment  has  more  than  tripled  since  World  War  II  —  from 
880  to  2960  undergraduates.  In  the  Fall  of  1968,  graduate  students, 
a  relatively  new  group  since  the  mid-1950’s,  numbered  about  2200. 
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THE  CAMPUS 

Santa  Clara’s  campus  has  grown  almost  as  dramatically  as  its  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  decades  since  World  War  II.  An  increasing  number  of  its 
new  buildings  are  being  placed  across  El  Camino  Real  (or  “King’s 
Highway”)  opposite  the  original  campus.  Buildings  now  cover  sixty- 
seven  acres. 

In  the  first  postwar  decade,  a  new  administration  building;  two 
dormitories,  Walsh  and  McLaughlin  Halls;  and  de  Saisset  Art  Gallery 
were  built  with  private  funds.  Later,  the  first  three  units  of  the  Sullivan 
Engineering  Center  were  completed  and  a  law  Library  was  added  in 
1963,  a  gift  of  Edwin  A.  Heafey. 

In  addition  to  several  dormitory  buildings,  recent  additions  have 
included  the  Robert  F.  Benson  Memorial  Center  for  students,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1963;  the  Michel  Orradre  Library,  which  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1964;  and  the  Edward  J.  Daly  Science  Center,  which  was 
completed  in  early  1966.  The  tallest  building  on  campus,  Swig  Hall, 
a  men’s  dormitorv  of  eleven  stories  and  a  capacity  of  466,  also  opened 
in  1966.  Kenna  Hall  was  completely  refurbished  in  1967  into  modern 
classroom,  lecture  and  office  facilities  for  the  Schools  of  Business. 

Through  the  blending  of  early  Spanish  Colonial  architecture  with 
modern  convenience  and  utility,  the  campus  has  lost  none  of  the 
serenitv  or  charm  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed  well  over  a 
century  ago.  The  well-kept  lawns  and  lush  gardens  reflect  the  richness 
of  the  soil  and  the  temperate  climate  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The 
campus  is  set  with  immense  redwoods,  includes  spruces,  sycamores 
and  olive  trees,  and  is  lined  with  tall  date  palms. 


LOCATION 

The  University  of  Santa  Clara  is  46  miles  from  San  Francisco  near 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Bay.  Railroad,  bus  and  car  transportation 
by  freeway  places  the  renowned  cultural  and  entertainment  centers  of 
San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  Marin  County  within  one  hour’s 
travel.  In  the  opposite  direction  are  the  beaches  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
less  than  two  hours’  drive  from  the  campus  is  the  world-famed  Mon¬ 
terey  Peninsula  and  Carmel. 

The  University  is  accessible  by  all  major  railroads,  by  major  airlines 
via  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  International  Airports  and  by  United 
Airlines,  Air  California,  Air  West  and  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  at 
San  Jose  Municipal  Airport— about  three  miles  from  the  campus. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


Thomas  D.  Terry,  S.J.,  Ph.D . President 

James  Albertson,  S.J.,  Ph.D . Academic  Vice-President 

Leo  A.  Huard,  A.B.,  J.D . Dean 

George  A.  Strong,  B.S.,  A.M.,  J.D . Assistant  Dean 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICY,  PURPOSE,  AND  SCOPE 

The  School  of  Law  seeks  to  graduate  lawyers  who  are  competent  and 
ethical.  To  this  end,  the  curriculum  is  directed  to  a  study  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  by  which  courts  and  other  judicial  bodies  decide  controversies 
and  a  study  of  the  legal  rules  and  principles  which  guide  them. 

The  School  of  Law  provides  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental 
processes,  principles,  and  reasonings  of  English  and  American  law, 
with  some  emphasis  on  modifications  peculiar  to  California.  It  strives 
to  develop  in  its  students  a  high  moral  regard  for  the  law  that  they 
may  better  appreciate  the  great  contribution  the  legal  profession  can 
make  to  society. 

The  general  method  of  instruction  followed  is  the  case  system  in 
which  the  student  is  called  upon  to  analyze  and  discuss  selected  cases 
from  various  jurisdictions.  This  system  is  supplemented  by  frequent 
lectures.  A  constant  effort  is  made  to  challenge  the  student’s  mind  as 
well  as  to  guide  him  in  his  search  for  knowledge. 

The  administration  and  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  believe  that  the 
most  effective  teaching  frequently  is  not  teaching  in  any  formal  sense. 
Intellect  and  moral  character  are  not  developed  merely  in  formal  class 
sessions.  Therefore,  the  School  of  Law  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  main¬ 
taining  intimacy  and  contact  between  professor  and  student  during 
classes  and  throughout  the  day.  Full-time  faculty  members  are  available 
for  consultation  with  students  throughout  the  day. 


PRELEGAL  PREPARATION 

No  specified  prelegal  course  is  demanded  beyond  the  admission 
requirements  detailed  below.  The  emphasis  in  legal  education,  how¬ 
ever,  is  upon  development  of  the  ability  to  analyze  and  synthesize,  and 
to  give  clarity  and  conciseness  to  the  expression  of  this  ability.  Hence, 
those  undergraduate  courses  which  advance  this  general  development 
should  be  pursued. 

Any  subject  may  be  taught  and  studied  from  an  analytical  point  of 
view,  including  those  of  the  fine  arts,  so  that  any  sound  program  leading 
to  an  academic  degree  may  be  followed.  There  are  certain  subjects 
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which  undoubtedly  lend  themselves  more  to  this  growth  than  others: 
philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  the  physical,  biological  and  social  sci¬ 
ences,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  a  student  in  law  is  the  ability 
to  express  his  learning  in  clear  and  precise  terms.  Once  a  problem  is 
analyzed,  all  further  steps  require  the  ability  to  express  his  thoughts 
adequately  in  written  and  oral  English.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended 
that  prelegal  students  take  three  years  of  college  English,  emphasizing 
expository  and  argumentative  compositions.  All  examinations  in  the 
School  of  Law  and  before  the  State  Bar  of  California  are  in  written 
form. 

It  is  imperative  that  good  study  habits  be  developed.  The  prelaw 
student  should  seek  to  develop  a  planned,  mature,  self-scheduled,  and 
self-disciplined  program  of  study.  Prelegal  students  capable  of  tackling, 
organizing,  and  successfully  concluding  a  research  problem  on  their 
own  initiative  will  find  the  study  of  law  stimulating  and  profitable. 

ORIENTATION 

Instruction  at  the  Law  School  begins  with  an  orientation  program 
designed  to  introduce  new  students  to  the  legal  profession,  the  study 
of  law  and  the  Law  School  itself.  The  program  is  a  full-day  affair 
held  in  advance  of  registration.  Announcement  of  the  exact  dates  and 
times  is  included  in  the  information  sent  to  all  applicants.  All  first  year 
students,  day  and  evening,  are  required  to  attend  the  program. 


LAW  LIBRARY 

The  Edwin  A.  Heafey  Law  Library  is  adjacent  to  the  classroom  and 
office  building,  Bergin  Hall. 

The  law  library  is  the  lawyer’s  laboratory,  and  The  Heafey  Law 
Library  is  equipped  and  operated  to  advance  this  principle.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  55,000  volumes  contains  all  the  materials  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  In  addition  to 
the  large  reading  room,  students  may  use  open  and  closed  carrels  for 
study.  The  Law  School  administration  constantly  seeks  to  improve 
library  facilities  and  the  utility  of  the  collection  to  students  and  faculty. 

In  addition,  students  at  the  Law  School  may  use  the  University’s 
principal  library  facility,  the  Michel  Orradre  Library. 


HONORS,  AWARDS,  AND  PRIZES 

Awards  Convocation 

Each  spring,  the  Law  School  holds  a  Law  Review-Awards  Dinner 
presided  over  by  the  Dean.  Awards,  prizes  and  certificates  for  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  are  presented  at  this  time. 
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Law  Review 

The  senior  editors  and  staff  of  the  Santa  Clara  Lawyer  receive  en¬ 
graved  certificates  and  keys. 

Intramural  Moot  Court  Competition 

The  winner  of  the  Intramural  Moot  Court  Competition  held  each 
year  receives  a  certificate,  a  book  and  a  subscription  to  the  law  review 
of  his  choice.  The  competition  is  open  to  students  in  both  the  day  and 
evening  divisions. 

Outstanding  Graduate 

This  award  is  made  to  the  graduating  senior  who  best  represents  the 
type  of  student  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  School  of  Law  is  proud 
to  graduate,  by  reason  of  his  demonstrated  qualities  of  scholarship, 
community  leadership,  and  sense  of  professional  responsibility.  Day 
and  evening  division  students  are  eligible  for  this  award. 

Awards  for  Community  Leadership 

Four  Awards  for  Community  Leadership  in  the  form  of  engraved 
certificates  are  made  to  students  who  have  evidenced  continuing  co¬ 
operation  with,  and  service  to,  the  School  of  Law  and  the  Student  Bar 
Association.  Day  and  evening  division  students  are  eligible  for  these 
awards. 

The  Chargin  Prize 

The  Chargin  Prize  is  awarded  to  the  day  division  student  who  has 
maintained  the  highest  average  throughout  the  law  school  course. 

The  Vasconcellos  Prize 

The  Vasconcellos  Prize  is  awarded  to  the  evening  division  student 
who  has  maintained  the  highest  average  throughout  the  law  school 
course. 

The  Class  Prizes 

A  Class  Prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  achieves  the  highest 
academic  average  in  each  class. 

The  Class  Prize  in  the  first  year  day  division  is  donated  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Ida  H.  Orlove. 


LAW  REVIEW 

The  highest  honor  which  the  Law  School  offers  to  a  student  is  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  editing  the  Santa  Clara  Lawyer.  Superior 
students  are  invited  by  the  Dean  and  faculty  to  compete  for  a  position 
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on  the  law  review  staff,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  attendance. 

The  Lawyer  is  a  scholarly  journal,  available  in  most  American  law 
libraries.  It  is  general  in  scope,  but  has  tended  to  print  articles  in  the 
fields  of  jurisprudence,  public  law,  and  special  aspects  of  California 
law  concentrating  on  proposed  reforms. 

The  Santa  Clara  Lawyer  evolved  from  a  law-record  type  of  news¬ 
paper  which  was  published  several  times  a  year  beginning  in  the 
1940’s.  In  1951,  an  intramural  law  periodical,  the  Bergin  Hall  Review, 
appeared  briefly.  Ten  years  later,  the  law  faculty  elected  to  merge 
the  then  existing  intramural  publication  into  a  newly  established  law 
review.  In  1961,  the  first  issue  of  the  Santa  Clara  Lawyer  appeared  in 
conventional  form  as  a  semiannual  journal. 

Students  plan,  organize,  and  edit  the  Lawyer,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  faculty  adviser.  The  editorial  training  combines  originality,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  training  in  writing  and  research,  and  individual  critical 
appraisal. 


INTERNSHIP  TRAINING 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  acquire  practical  legal  experience 
before  graduation.  This  is  made  possible  by  a  program  designed  to 
enable  students  to  work  in  law  offices  while  still  in  law  school. 

Students  in  the  program  may  work  full-time  in  the  summer  between 
the  second  and  third  year  of  school.  Third  year  students  may  also 
work  part-time  during  the  school  vear.  The  work  may  be  done  in  a 
public  or  private  law  office.  The  student  intern  must  secure  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Dean  before  undertaking  internship  in  any  office  and 
must  report  to  the  Dean  on  the  work  he  has  done.  In  addition,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  reviews  the  student’s  work  with  the  employing  law 
office.  Course  credit  toward  graduation  may  be  earned  in  this  program. 

Student  interns  often  work  in  the  legal  aid  clinic  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  the  legal  offices  of  the  county,  state 
and  federal  governments.  Many  have  worked  in  private  offices  through¬ 
out  California. 

The  Law  School  attempts  to  place  students  in  cooperating  law  offices, 
but  employment  found  by  the  student  on  his  own  initiative  may  also 
be  approved.  Evening  division  students  regularly  employed  in  law 
offices  should  consult  with  the  Dean  if  they  wish  to  qualify  some  part 
of  this  employment  under  the  internship  program. 
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THE  LAW  SCHOOL  FORUM 


During  the  year,  the  Law  School  Forum  invites  distinguished  lec¬ 
turers  to  speak  on  subjects  within  their  particular  competence.  The 
insight  and  familiarity  with  complex  fields  of  law,  which  the  speakers 
display,  and  the  ability  which  they  have  to  make  the  difficult  seem 
simple,  never  fails  to  be  impressive.  Members  of  the  public  are  invited 
and  first  year  law  students  are  required  to  attend. 


INSTITUTE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  LAW 

The  Institute  sponsors  and  supports  studies  of  the  legal  problems 
which  arise  wherever  municipal,  state,  and  federal  jurisdictions  meet 
and  interact.  It  carries  on  its  work  through  special  programs,  publica¬ 
tions,  symposia,  seminars,  and  lectures. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  is  the  law  faculty  augmented  by  faculty 
members  from  other  departments  of  the  University  when  the  needs 
of  particular  projects  so  require.  Students  of  the  School  of  Law  assist 
the  faculty  in  Institute  projects  on  an  invitational  basis. 


EVENING  DIVISION 

Evening  law  instruction  at  this  Law  School  was  instituted  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1962.  The  evening  program  runs  four  years  and  graduates  are 
awarded  the  J.D.  degree.  Faculty,  courses,  credits,  and  requirements 
are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  day  division. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer-session  law  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  the  first  year  of  law  study. 

Courses  taken  in  the  summer  session  may  be  credited  toward  the 
professional  degree,  but  time  so  spent  may  not  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  required  period  of  residence.  Students  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  take  one  or  more  courses  offered  in  the  summer  so  that  they  may 
elect  advanced  or  specialized  courses  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
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An  applicant  who  submits  proof  of  enrollment  in  good  standing  at 
a  member  school  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  may 
take  courses  for  credit  to  be  allowed  by  his  parent  school.  Information 
concerning  the  summer  session  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Scholarships  are  available  to  those  who  demonstrate  unusual  po¬ 
tential  for  the  study  of  law.  These  scholarships  are  distributed  among 
students  in  all  three  classes  of  the  School  of  Law,  and  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  is  designated  for  first  year  students. 

In  awarding  scholarships,  the  faculty  considers  need  as  well  as 
undergraduate  and  law  school  scholastic  achievement.  Generally,  schol¬ 
arships  are  continued  as  long  as  the  student  maintains  a  superior  level 
of  performance  in  his  law  studies.  Applications  for  scholarships  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean  and  should  be  renewed  each  year. 

Law  students  may  qualify  for  loans  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
students  at  the  University  through  the  Office  of  Financial  Aids.  Inquiries 
concerning  loans  from  the  American  Bar  Association  Fund  for  legal 
education  should  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Law  study  is  hard,  full-time  work.  The  law  program  is  predicated 
on  the  fact  that  day  students  hold  no  outside  employment  and  evening 
students  hold  ordinary  employment. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  day  student  hold  employment  for  more 
than  fifteen  hours  a  week.  Studies  have  shown  that  day  students  em¬ 
ployed  twenty  or  more  hours  a  week  while  pursuing  a  full-time  law 
program  almost  invariably  find  their  grades  marginal  or  deficient. 

This  Law  School  is  sympathetic  to  the  student  with  limited  funds, 
but  its  programs  cannot  be  varied  to  accommodate  the  working  stu¬ 
dent.  Those  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  more  than  twenty  hours  a 
week  should  enroll  in  the  evening  program.  Even  in  the  evening  pro¬ 
gram,  students  should  seek  ways  of  shortening  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  the  job  or  lightening  the  work  load. 
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Certain  types  of  employment  have  a  minimal  adverse  effect.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  must  work  part-time  are  urged  to  consider  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Law  Library,  with  local  law  firms,  or  in  other  law- 
related  work. 


STUDENT  HOUSING 

Inasmuch  as  all  undergraduates  who  do  not  live  with  parents  or 
other  adult  relatives  must  live  on  campus,  the  University  maintains 
dormitories.  There  are  six  for  women  and  six  for  men.  They  provide  as 
homelike  an  atmosphere  as  possible  within  the  framework  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  educational  requirements. 

Dormitory  space  is  open  to  law  students  only  on  a  space-available 
basis  after  undergraduate  requirements  have  been  met.  Inquiries  should 
be  sent  to:  Director  of  Housing,  University  of  Santa  Clara. 


STUDENT  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Organization 

The  Student  Bar  Association  is  the  student  governing  body  of  the 
School  of  Law.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  School. 
The  Student  Bar  Association  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Law  Student 
Division  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The  Association  seeks  to 
promote  among  the  law  students  a  consciousness  of  professional  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  regulation  of  student 
activities  generally. 


Honor  System 

Lawyers  are  charged  with  preserving  the  social  and  moral  code  of 
civilized  society.  It  follows  necessarily  from  this  consideration,  as  well 
as  from  the  moral  philosophy  of  this  Law  School,  that  law  students 
must  develop  the  highest  standards  of  professional  honor  and  integrity. 

The  Student  Bar  Association  is  charged  with  the  preservation  and 
administration  of  the  student  honor  code,  and  each  student  is  the 
censor  of  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  fellow  students.  Law  ex¬ 
aminations  are  not  proctored  by  administration  or  faculty.  The  code 
extends  as  well  to  the  submission  of  papers  and  to  the  everyday  affairs 
of  student  life.  Honor  and  discipline  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  Santa 
Clara  law  student. 
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Moot  Court 


The  glamour  and  majesty  of  the  law  touch  the  law  student  for  the 
first  time  when  he  is  assigned  to  argue  a  case  on  appeal  before  a  criti¬ 
cal  bench.  Everything  else  has  been  a  prelude;  this  is  what  a  lawyer 
really  does.  The  weeks  of  research  and  brief  writing  are  past  and  the 
argument  is  at  hand.  Probably  no  part  of  law  training  appeals  to  the 
average  law  student  more  strongly  than  the  appellate  moot  court 
program. 

Second  year  day  and  third  year  evening  students  take  part  in  moot 
court  pleading  under  the  direction  of  a  student  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  selects  the  problem,  prepares  the  record,  assigns  counsel,  and 
directs  the  activities.  The  judges  who  give  their  time  voluntarily  and 
without  recompense  are  active  lawyers,  judges,  and  law  professors.  The 
student  committee  works  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  faculty 
adviser. 


Saint  Thomas  More  Society 

In  the  spirit  of  the  great  lawyer  and  chancellor,  the  Catholic  students 
of  the  law  school  have  formed  this  society,  an  affiliate  of  the  national 
organization,  to  do  him  honor  and  to  further  his  belief  that  death 
was  preferable  to  compromising  or  relinquishing  his  innermost  convic¬ 
tions. 

The  society  meets  occasionally  and  sponsors  two  or  three  Communion 
breakfasts  on  Sundays  during  the  school  year.  The  breakfasts  feature 
addresses  by  distinguished  judges  and  lawyers.  The  chairman  of  the 
group  is  named  by  the  Student  Bar  Association.  A  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  serves  as  moderator  of  the  society. 

Membership  in  the  society  is  open  to  all  students,  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  alike. 
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ADMISSION 

Admission  to  First  Year  Day  and  Evening 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Law  is  on  a  selective  basis.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Admissions  will  consider  carefully  the  qualifications  of  each 
applicant  as  to  character,  intellectual  ability,  the  prospect  for  success 
in  law  studies,  and  professional  promise. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  professional  curriculum  of  the  School 
of  Law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  ( J.D. ) ,  must  have  received 
a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or  college  of  approved  stand¬ 
ing.  The  program  leading  to  such  degree  will  be  examined  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  value  of  the 
courses  contained  therein. 

The  applicant  must  submit  with  his  application  at  least  two  letters  of 
recommendation  as  to  his  character  and  integrity.  Whenever  possible,  the 
references  should  include  a  member  of  the  Bar  and  a  former  professor. 

The  applicant  must  submit  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test.  The  test  is  given  four  times  a  year  at  examination 
centers  conveniently  located  throughout  the  United  States.  The  test 
is  given  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  School  of  Law.  No  special 
preparation  is  suggested,  since  the  test  is  designed  to  measure  legal 
aptitude,  ability,  writing  skill,  and  general  background,  rather  than 
knowledge  of  subject  matter.  Test  score  is  only  one  of  the  factors  con¬ 
sidered  in  passing  on  admission  to  the  Law  School.  Forms  and  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  University  of 
Santa  Clara  School  of  Law,  or  directly  from  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Applicants  will  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  their  presumptive  fitness 
to  pursue  the  study  of  law  with  success  as  indicated  by  their  college 
records,  Law  School  Admission  Test  score,  information  as  to  character 
and  fitness  contained  in  the  application  forms  and  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  as  well  as  by  other  data  available  or  required.  The  Committee 
on  Admissions  places  some  emphasis  on  the  work  done  in  the  last 
two  years  of  undergraduate  study.  The  Committee  may  require  that 
an  applicant  appear  for  an  interview. 

The  School  of  Law  is  open  to  men  and  women  of  good  character. 

Students  beginning  their  professional  work  are  admitted  only  in 
September.  Applicants  seeking  admission  in  September  should  apply 
in  the  preceding  Spring.  Admissions  are  limited  in  number  and  early 
application  is  the  wisest  course  to  follow. 

All  students  are  expected  to  carry  a  program  of  courses  which  will 
permit  them  to  graduate  in  the  prescribed  time,  i.e.,  three  years  in  the 
dav  division  and  four  years  in  the  evening  division.  One  year  extensions 
of  both  limits  may  be  granted  in  cases  of  hardship. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Applicants  who  have  completed  one  year  of  study  in  a  law  school 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Law  Schools  may  be  considered  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing.  The  applicant’s  qualifications  must  be  such  that 
he  would  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as  a  first 
year  student.  The  work  for  which  credit  is  sought  must  have  been  of 
superior  quality. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  evaluate  the  applicant’s  record 
and  determine  the  credit  to  be  allowed  toward  graduation.  The  appli¬ 
cant  must  be  eligible  for  readmission  to  the  law  school  previously 
attended.  The  student  who  is  admitted  to  advanced  standing  must 
complete  his  last  two  academic  years  in  residence  in  the  School  of  Law. 

Military  Science 

Candidates  for  a  law  degree  who  qualify  for  and  are  selected  for 
the  Advanced  Course  in  Military  Science  may  be  commissioned  on 
completion  of  the  advanced  program.  They  may  be  excused  from  re¬ 
porting  for  active  duty  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years,  to  obtain 
the  Juris  Doctor  degree  and  to  take  the  bar  examination  given  next 
after  graduation  in  the  state  of  their  choice. 

Auditors 

Attorneys  and  judges  may  enroll  as  auditors  in  specific  subjects  in 
the  fields  of  their  professional  interests.  Auditors  pay  the  prescribed 
auditor’s  fee  but  take  no  examinations  and  receive  no  academic  credit 
for  work  completed. 

Admission  Procedure,  Day  and  Evening  Divisions 
The  applicant  must: 

1.  File  the  required  form  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

2.  Take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test. 

3.  Send  official  transcripts  of  all  courses  taken  at  every  institution 
of  higher  learning  attended.  Information  as  to  courses  in  which 
the  applicant  is  presently  enrolled  must  be  furnished. 

4.  Deposit  $100  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  when  he  is  notified 
that  he  has  been  accepted.  This  money  will  be  applied  as  a  de¬ 
posit  on  tuition  and  fees.  Information  as  to  registration  will  be 
sent  automatically  thereafter. 

NB,  All  inquiries  concerning  the  Law  School  should  be  directed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 
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STUDENT  EXPENSES 


Application  Fee  . $  15.00 

This  charge  is  to  be  sent  with  each  application  form  and  is 
not  refundable. 

Tuition  per  Semester  (1969-70) 

Day  Division  .  862.50 

Evening  Division  .  610.00 

Late  Submission  of  Administrative  Forms  per  Day .  2.00 

Additional  copies  of  Student’s  Transcript  of  Grades .  1.00 

Graduation  .  25.00 

Fee  for  each  change  in  scheduled  course .  2.00 

A  law  student  in  the  Day  Division  taking  less  than  ten  ( 10)  semester 


units  will  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  $65.00  per  semester  unit. 

A  law  student  in  the  Evening  Division  taking  less  than  eight  (8) 
semester  units  will  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  $65.00  per  semester  unit. 

These  rates  do  not  apply  to  law  students  receiving  scholarship  aid, 
all  of  whom  are  considered  to  be  full-time  students. 

Payment  of  tuition  and  fees  is  expected  on,  or  before,  registration 
day.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  and  mailed  to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 

For  those  who  are  not  financially  able  to  pay  the  full  term  charges 
in  advance,  there  are  several  tuition  plans  available.  Those  who  plan 
to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  independent  financing  services 
should  request  information  from  the  University  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  registration. 


Refund  of  Tuition  —  Day  Division 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  may  receive  refunds  of 
tuition  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  first  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus . $185.00 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  second  Monday  after  registra¬ 
tion:  payment  refunded  minus .  255.00 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  fourth  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus .  365.00 

No  further  refunds  of  tuition  will  be  allowed. 


Refund  of  Tuition  —  Evening  Division 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  may  receive  refunds  of 
tuition  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  first  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus . $110.00 
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For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  second  Monday  after  registra¬ 


tion:  payment  refunded  minus .  160.00 

For  withdrawal  prior  to  the  fourth  Monday  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus .  240.00 

No  further  refunds  of  tuition  will  be  allowed. 


STUDENT  REGISTRATION  FOR  STATE  BAR 

EXAMINATIONS 

Many  state  bar  associations  have  promulgated  rules  which  must  be 
complied  with  before  a  student  is  eligible  to  take  the  local  bar  examina¬ 
tion.  In  some  states,  including  California,  the  student  is  required  to 
register  with  the  bar  examiners  at  the  time  he  begins  his  study  of  law. 
Other  common  requirements  pertain  to  acceleration,  required  courses, 
minimum  course  load,  and  similar  matters.  In  order  to  assure  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  take  the  bar  examination  of  his  choice  upon  grad¬ 
uation,  the  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  rules  that  obtain 
in  that  state.  He  should  write  to  the  bar  examiners  of  the  state  in  which 
he  wishes  to  practice.  The  Dean’s  office  has  information  available  and 
will  render  assistance.  Compliance  is  solely  the  student’s  obligation,  and 
early  investigation  of  this  matter  is  of  great  importance. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Attendance 

The  School  of  Law  requires  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of 
students  at  all  classes.  A  professor  may  assess  penalties  in  his  sole  discre¬ 
tion  for  tardiness  or  absence.  Any  student  who  has  been  absent  from  class 
during  any  term  more  than  twice  the  number  of  times  that  class  meets 
per  week  may  be  disqualified  from  that  course  and  receive  a  failing 
grade  in  the  subject:  e.g.,  for  a  2  semester-hour  class,  four  absences;  for 
3  semester-hours,  six  absences.  In  his  sole  discretion,  a  professor  may 
assign  seats,  call  the  class  roll,  or  take  other  steps  to  expedite  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  rule. 

Examinations 

Written  final  examinations  are  required  at  the  end  of  each  course. 
Examinations  are  conducted  under  a  number  system  in  which  students 
remain  anonymous  to  the  grader.  Additional  examinations  may  be 
scheduled  at  the  option  of  the  faculty.  If  a  student  is  unable  to  take  an 
examination  at  the  time  scheduled,  several  days  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  examination  he  must  notify  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  in  writing,  of 
his  anticipated  absence  and  the  reason  therefor.  If  the  excuse  is  not 
acceptable,  or  if  the  student  fails  to  give  prompt  notice,  a  grade  of  F 
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will  be  recorded.  If  the  excuse  is  acceptable  and  the  notice  timely,  the 
student  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  deferred  examination  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty.  A  deferred  examination  fee  of  $15.00  must  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  petition  to  take  the  examination.  Ordinarily,  a  deferred 
examination,  when  permitted,  will  be  at  the  next  date  an  examination 
in  the  course  is  reguarly  given. 


Grading 

The  grade  earned  in  each  course  is  recorded  by  alphabetical  designa¬ 
tion  as  shown  below: 

A  =  4.00;  B+  =  3.67;  B  =  3.33;  B-  =  3.00;  C+  =  2.67;  C  =  2.33; 
C-  =  2.00;  D+  =  1.67;  D  =  1.33;  D-  =  1.00;  F  =  0.00. 

“A”  denotes  outstanding  scholarship;  the  “B”  range  indicates  superior 
work;  the  “C”  range  is  satisfactory;  and  the  “D”  range  describes  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  passing,  work  sufficient  for  residence  credit  only.  “F” 
is  failing  work,  unsatisfactory  for  both  scholastic  and  residence  credit. 
A  student’s  academic  standing  is  determined  by  his  grade-point  aver¬ 
age  (G.P.A.),  which  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  grade 
points  scored  in  accordance  with  the  above  norms  (e.g.,  A  =  4;  B  = 
3.33;  C+=:2.67),  by  the  number  of  units  of  work  attempted. 

A  student  who  has  a  G.P.A.  of  less  than  2.33  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  will  be  dismissed  for  poor  scholarship. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  at  the  end  of  every  year  thereafter, 
including  summer  sessions,  a  student  must  achieve  and  maintain  a 
cumulative  G.P.A.  of  2.33  for  all  completed  courses. 

A  student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  G.P.A.  of  2.33,  or  better,  in 
order  to  graduate. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  any  summer  session  if  his 
cumulative  G.P.A.  is  less  than  2.33. 

Disqualification 

Any  student  who  is  disqualified  for  poor  scholarship  at  the  end  of  a 
term  may  re-examine  in  any  subject,  or  subjects,  completed  during  that 
term,  in  which  his  grade  is  2.00,  or  less.  The  student  must  re-examine 
the  next  time  examinations  are  regularly  scheduled  in  the  affected 
subject,  or  subjects,  in  the  law  school  division  in  which  he  is  registered: 
Provided,  however,  that  he  may  re-examine  in  the  other  law  school 
division  if  an  appropriate  examination  is  scheduled  there  at  an  earlier 
date.  Re-examination  to  remove  a  scholastic  deficiency  will  not  other¬ 
wise  be  permitted.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  re-examine  more 
than  once  in  any  subject.  Students  who  elect  to  re-examine  must  advise 
the  Dean  in  writing  of  such  election  at  least  one  month  in  advance  of 
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the  regularly  scheduled  time  for  such  examination  and  pay  a  fee  of 
$15.00  for  each  examination. 

In  calculating  a  student’s  eligibility  after  re-examination,  the  grades 
in  re-examinations  will  be  averaged  with  all  other  grades,  including  the 
original  deficient  grades,  to  determine  the  student’s  cumulative  grade- 
point  average.  A  student  whose  cumulative  grade-point  average  is  less 
than  2.33  on  this  basis  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  law 
school. 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  F  for  a  required  course,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  asterisk  in  the  program  of  courses,  will  not  be  graduated 
unless  he  retakes  and  completes  the  course  with  a  passing  grade  (D— 
or  better).  The  student  shall  re-register  for  the  course  by  appending 
the  letter  R  to  the  number  indicating  the  semester  units,  e.g.,  3R.  Credit 
shall  be  given  only  once,  when  the  course  is  passed  the  first  time.  The 
student’s  academic  record  shall  be  charged  with  units  attempted  each 
time  the  course  is  repeated. 

Notwithstanding  any  of  the  above,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  a 
student  does  not  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  for  success  in  the 
legal  profession,  he  may  be  disqualified. 

Withdrawal  from  Courses 

No  student  shall  withdraw  from  a  course  after  completion  of  the 
fourth  week  of  the  first  term  of  the  particular  course  sequence  without 
consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  professor  teaching  the  course.  A  student 
who  so  withdraws  shall  receive  the  grade  of  W /F  for  the  course.  The 
faculty  by  majority  vote  at  a  regular  meeting  may  permit  him  to  with¬ 
draw  with  the  grade  of  W. 


Discipline 

Students  must  observe  the  general  disciplinary  regulations  of  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  as  well  as  the  special  rules  of  the  Law 
School  as  they  now  exist  or  as  they  may  be  promulgated  from  time 
to  time. 

Rights  Reserved 

The  University  and  the  Law  School  reserve  the  right  to  change 
the  requirements  for  admission  or  graduation;  modify  the  arrangement, 
content,  or  materials  of  courses;  change  tuition  fees,  class  and  examina¬ 
tion  schedules  and  any  regulations  affecting  the  student  body.  Such 
changes  shall  become  effective  whenever  the  administration  shall  de¬ 
termine  and  may  operate  retroactively. 

The  administration  also  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  or  restrict 
the  attendance  of  any  student  at  any  time,  or  to  remove  from  the  list 
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of  candidates  for  a  degree  the  name  of  any  student,  should  it  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  University. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  accept  these  conditions  should  not  apply 
for  admission  or  remain  in  attendance. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must: 

1.  Receive  credit  for  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  law  faculty  and 
complete  a  minimum  of  80  semester  units. 

2.  Obtain  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2.33  for  his  entire 
law  school  work. 

3.  Fulfill  the  requirements  of  residence  for  three  academic  years 
in  the  day  division  in  either  this  Law  School  or  some  other  ap¬ 
proved  law  school,  the  last  two  academic  years  of  which,  in  any 
event,  must  be  spent  in  residence  at  this  Law  School.  Students 
in  the  evening  division  must  fufill  residence  requirements  for 
four  academic  years  and  must  spend  the  last  two  years  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  this  Law  School. 

No  student  in  the  Law  School  is  permitted  to  take  the  California  State 
Bar  Examination  before  he  has  completed  successfully  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  J.D.  degree,  and  until  successful  completion 
has  been  certified  by  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School.  Immediate  expulsion 
will  follow  violation  of  this  requirement. 

Graduation  Honors 

A  candidate  for  the  Juris  Doctor  degree  who  has  a  grade-point 
average  of  3.00  to  3.24  graduates  cum  laude;  one  who  has  a  grade- 
point  average  of  3.25  to  3.49,  magna  cum  laude;  and  3.50  and  over, 
summa  cum  laude. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

Numbers  after  course  names  indicate  semester  units. 

First  Year 

101.  LEGAL  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING*  (1-1) 

Nature  and  use  of  law  books,  including  practical  problems  in 
the  use  of  reports,  statutes,  encyclopedias,  digests,  periodicals, 
citation  books. 

102.  CONTRACTS*  (3-3) 

The  formation  of  contracts,  offer  and  acceptance,  consideration, 
joint  and  several  contracts,  third-party  beneficiary  contracts, 
assignment,  statute  of  frauds,  excuses  for  nonperformance,  dam¬ 
ages,  remedies. 

*  Passing  grade  required. 
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103.  TORTS*  (3-3) 

Liability  and  defenses  for  intentional  and  negligent  injury  to 
persons  and  property,  liability  without  fault,  causation,  nuisance, 
survival  and  wrongful  death,  misrepresentation,  defamation, 
right  of  privacy,  malicious  prosecution. 

104.  PROPERTY  I*  (3-3) 

Personal  and  real  property.  Possession,  finding,  bailment,  adverse 
possession,  bona  fide  purchase,  deeds,  estates,  recording,  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  covenants,  easements,  licenses,  waste,  equitable 
servitudes,  fixtures. 

106.  CRIMES*  (3) 

Substantive  law  of  specific  crimes  and  the  nature  of  the  criminal 
act. 

107.  AGENCY  (2) 

Principal  and  agent,  undisclosed  principal,  ratification,  re¬ 
spondeat  superior,  accounting,  scope  of  employment,  workmen’s 
compensation,  express,  implied  and  apparent  authority,  liability 
to  third  parties,  termination  of  status. 

114.  PLEADING  AND  CIVIL  PROCEDURE*  (2-2) 

Jurisdiction,  forms  of  action,  pleading,  civil  procedure,  historical 
development  and  modem  practice. 

115.  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE*  (2) 

Procedure  concerning  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  constitutional  doctrines. 

Advanced  Courses 

201.  EVIDENCE*  (2-2) 

Civil  and  criminal  evidence  with  particular  reference  to  federal 
and  California  rules,  problem  of  proof,  judicial  notice,  real  proof, 
testimonial  proof,  circumstantial  proof,  procedural  considera¬ 
tions,  hearsay,  and  exclusionary  rules. 

202.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS*  (3-3) 

Corporations,  partnerships,  joint  ventures,  sole  proprietorship. 
Problems  of  formation,  management,  control,  capitalization,  divi¬ 
dends,  reorganization,  dissolution. 

203.  WILLS  AND  ESTATES*  (2) 

Intestate  succession  and  testamentary  capacity,  execution  of 
formal  and  holographic  wills,  revocation  and  revival,  preter- 

*  Passing  grade  required. 
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mitted  heir  and  lapsed  gifts,  ademption,  advancements,  increase 
and  exoneration. 

204.  PROPERTY  II*  (2) 

Shelley’s  Case,  Worthier  Title,  rights  of  entry  and  possibilities 
of  reverter,  remainders  and  executory  interests,  construction, 
rule  against  perpetuities,  powers  of  appointment. 

206.  TRUSTS*  (2) 

Nature  and  creation,  express,  charitable,  spendthrift  and  busi¬ 
ness  trusts;  resulting  and  constructive  trusts,  administration  and 
termination,  rights  and  duties  of  trustees  and  other  parties. 

209.  MOOT  COURT 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  case  before  an  appellate  tri¬ 
bunal,  including  written  briefs  and  oral  argument. 

211.  EQUITY*  (2-2) 

Origin  and  nature  of  equity  jurisdiction,  specific  performance  of 
contracts,  equitable  relief. 

212.  COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS*  (2-2) 

Transfer  of  title  to  personal  property,  documents  of  title,  condi¬ 
tional  sales,  risk  of  loss,  warranties,  statute  of  frauds,  liability  for 
defects  of  title,  and  remedies  of  buyer  and  seller. 

301.  COMMUNITY  PROPERTY*  (2) 

Marital  community,  property  interests  as  separate  or  community, 
management  and  control,  liability  for  debts,  dissolution  of  the 
community. 

304.  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS*  (3) 

Sources  and  development  of  private  international  law,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  courts  and  foreign  judgments,  conflict  of  laws  with  respect 
to  procedure,  wrongs,  contracts,  property,  business  organizations, 
and  administration  of  estates. 

305.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW*  (2-2) 

Judicial  review,  immunities  of  federal  and  state  governments, 
federal  delegated  powers  and  reserved  state  powers,  federal 
powers  as  limitations  on  state  powers,  individual  rights  as  limit¬ 
ing  federal  and  state  powers. 

306.  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION  (1) 

Legal  ethics  and  professional  standards,  the  lawyer’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  client,  profession,  and  public.  Students  are  required  to 
submit  a  substantial  paper. 

*  Passing  grade  required. 
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308.  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX*  (2-2) 

Problems  of  the  business  and  nonbusiness  taxpayer,  capital 
gains  and  losses,  corporations  and  shareholders,  partners  and 
partnerships,  tax  practice  and  procedure,  accounting  and  income 
taxation. 

309.  FEDERAL  ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX*  (2) 

Taxation  of  lifetime  and  testamentary  transfers,  including  tax 
problems  in  estate  planning. 

Electives! 

403.  LABOR  LAW  (2) 

The  labor  movement,  common  law  of  labor,  union  organization, 
recognition,  collective  bargaining,  wages  and  hours,  strikes  and 
picketing,  anti-injunction  and  antitrust  laws. 

404.  FAMILY  LAW  (2) 

Marriage,  annulment,  divorce,  separation,  alimony,  support  and 
property  settlements,  intrafamilial  rights  and  obligations,  guard¬ 
ianship,  legitimation,  adoption,  child  custody,  juvenile  Court 
Law. 

405.  SECURITY  TRANSACTIONS  (2) 

Mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  pledges,  liens,  chattel  mortgages, 
conditional  sales  and  trust  receipts,  rights  of  redemption,  dis¬ 
charge,  subrogation  and  exoneration. 

406.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  LAW  (2) 

Legislative  process  in  municipalities,  districts  and  counties,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  public  officers  and  boards,  zoning,  sub¬ 
division,  annexation,  building  regulations. 

407.  TRADE  REGULATION  (2) 

Contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  antitrust  laws  and  regulation  of  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion,  governmental  regulation  of  misrepresentation  and  pricing 
practices. 

410.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  (3) 

Powers  of,  and  procedures  before,  administrative  tribunals,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  legislative,  and  judicial  control  of  the  administrative 
process,  exhaustion  of  remedies,  appeal,  federal  and  state  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedure  acts. 

*  Passing  grade  required. 

f  Some  electives  are  offered  only  in  alternate  years.  Other  electives  than  those  listed  are 
often  scheduled,  depending  on  the  availability  of  faculty  and  on  student  interest  in  a 
particular  area. 
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417. 


418. 


419. 


420. 


430. 


431. 


432. 


433. 


434. 


LEGISLATION  (2) 

Legislative  power,  organization  and  operation  of  legislative 
bodies,  legislative  process,  interpretation  of  statutes,  drafting 
and  enforcement  of  legislation. 

CREDITORS’  RIGHTS  (3) 

Bankruptcy,  insolvency,  receivership,  debtors’  choice  of  reme¬ 
dies,  petitions,  claims  and  dividends  of  creditors,  exemptions. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT  LAW  (2) 

Legal  aspects  of  United  States  government  contracts  and  sub¬ 
contracts,  diffei  ences  from  standard  commercial  contracts,  re¬ 
view  of  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  discussion  of  relevant 
court  and  administrative  decisions. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (2) 

Public  international  law  and  related  problems  of  United  States 
law,  including  brief  examination  of  selected  international  organ¬ 
izations  and  of  a  typical  commercial  treaty,  emphasizing  matters 
of  interest  to  practicing  lawyers. 

LEGAL  ACCOUNTING  (2) 

Study  of  basic  accounting  principles  and  their  application  to 

law.  Not  open  to  students  with  a  substantial  accounting  back¬ 
ground. 

RESTITUTION  (2) 

Quasi-conti  act  and  equitable  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  bene¬ 
fits  conferred,  as  a  means  of  preventing  unjust  enrichment, 
including  constructive  trusts,  subrogation,  contribution,  equitable 
liens. 

INSURANCE  (2) 

Formation  of  insurance  contracts,  coverage,  risks,  indemnity, 
subrogation,  coinsurance. 

LAW  REVIEW  (2) 

Residence  credit,  as  indicated,  is  given  to  staff  members  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Lawyer  for  satisfactory  performance  of  editorial 
and  writing  assignments. 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  (2) 

Study  of  workmen’s  compensation  injuries  under  state  acts, 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Employees  Liability  Act  including  in  particular  the 
employees’  and  employers’  rights  and  remedies. 
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435.  LEGAL  RESEARCH  (1  or  2) 

Seminars  in  current  legal  problems  conducted  by  the  instruc¬ 
tional  staff. 

436.  INTERNSHIP  (1  or  2) 

Work  in  approved  private  and  public  law  offices  under  faculty 
supervision.  Arrangements  must  be  made  in  advance  with  the 
Dean’s  office. 

437.  ESTATE  PLANNING  (2) 

Planning  and  arranging  an  individual’s  estate  to  provide  ef¬ 
fectively  for  him  and  his  dependents  during  his  lifetime,  and 
to  provide  for  its  orderly  disposition  upon  his  death,  with  special 
emphasis  on  legal,  tax,  and  property  aspects. 

438.  SEMINAR  IN  FAMILY  AND  JUVENILE  COURT  (2) 
Investigation  in  depth  of  selected  problems  in  the  handling  of 
juvenile  and  family  cases  with  emphasis  upon  the  juvenile  and 
family  court  process.  Field  observation  and  individual  research 
are  required. 

439.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW  (2) 

The  sources  and  purposes  of  positive  law,  its  foundations  and 
derivations,  and  its  relation  to  ethics  and  society. 

NB.  This  course  is  open  to  upperclassmen  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges  and  schools. 
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FACULTY 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Howard  C.  Anawalt  (1967) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

A'B'i  I960,  Stanford  University;  J.D.,  1964,  University  of  California  (Berkeley). 

George  H.  Barnett  (1968) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A.B.,  1937,  J.D.,  1939,  Western  Reserve  University. 

James  L.  Blawie  (1960) 

Professor  of  Law 

Inr?’  University  of  Connecticut;  A.M.,  1951,  Boston  University; 

J.D.,  1955,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  1959,  Boston  University. 

Daniel  R.  Cowans  (1959) 

Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1943,  J.D.,  1950,  University  of  California  (Berkeley). 

Henry  A.  Dietz  (1962) 

Professor  of  Law 

California.’  University  of  °reg°n:  JD.,  1933,  Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of 

Graham  Douthwaite  (1959) 

Professor  of  Law 

B. A.,  1933,  LL.B.,  1936,  University  of  Witwatersrand;  B.C.L.,  1940,  Oxford  University. 

John  J.  Dutton  (1964) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A.  A.,  1949,  Victoria  College;  A.B.,  1955,  J.D.,  1958,  University  of  California  (Berkeley). 

Mary  B.  Emery  (1963) 

Associate  Professor  of  Law;  Law  Librarian 

B. A.,  I960,  San  Jose  State  College;  J.D.,  1963,  University  of  Santa  Clara. 

Clarence  J.  Ferrari,  Jr.  (1961) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  1956,  LL.B.,  1959,  Stanford  University. 

Dale  F.  Fuller  (1967) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B. S.,  1960,  J.D.,  1963,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Aidan  R.  Gough  (1961) 

Professor  of  Law 

LLM  J 1966, harvard*  ^University!**  UnhersiI>''  ->  D  '  »f  Sania  Clara; 
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Leo  A.  Huard  (1959) 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1 939,  St.  Anselm  College;  J.D.,  1946,  Georgetown  University. 

Jerry  A.  Kasner  (1961) 

Professor  of  Law 

B. S.,  1955,  J.D.,  1957,  Drake  University. 

James  A.  Lande  (1968) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1952,  Swarthmore  College;  LL.B.,  1955,  Columbia  University. 

Edwin  J.  Owens  (1933) 

Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1919,  Holy  Cross  College;  LL.B.,  1922,  Harvard  University. 

Samuel  F.  Pearce  (1961) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A.B.,  1952,  LL.B.,  1955,  University  of  Washington. 

John  M.  Raymond  (1961) 

Professorial  Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  1916,  Princeton  University;  LL.B.,  1921,  Harvard  University. 

George  A.  Strong  (1955) 

Assistant  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 

B. S.,  1944,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  A.M.,  1952,  University  of  California  (Berkeley); 
J.D.,  1955,  University  of  Santa  Clara. 

Frank  D.  Winston  (1968) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1955,  M.B.A.,  1956,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  J.D.,  1958,  Georgetown 
University;  LL.M.,  1961,  New  York  University. 
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LAW  SCHOOL  CALENDAR  1969-70* 


FALL  SEMESTER 


Sept. 

13 

Saturday  . 

Sept. 

15 

Monday  . 

Sept. 

16 

Tuesday . 

Nov. 

27-28 

Thursday-Friday 

Dec. 

1 

Monday  . 

Dec. 

13-Jan.  4 

Saturday-Sunday 

Jan. 

5 

Monday  . 

Jan. 

16 

Friday . 

Jan. 

19-31 

Monday-Saturday 

. Fall  Term  Examination  Period. 

SPRING  SEMESTER 

Feb. 

2 

Monday  . . 

Feb. 

3 

Tuesday  . 

Feb. 

20 

Friday . 

in  June,  1970. 

Feb. 

23 

Monday  . 

Mar. 

26-29 

Thursday-Sunday 

Mar. 

30 

Monday  . 

May 

22 

Friday . 

May  25-June  6 

Monday-Saturday 

June 

13 

Saturday  . 

*A11  dates  are  inclusive  dates. 
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MEMBERSHIPS  AND  ACCREDITATIONS 

Approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Member,  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
Accredited  by  the  State  Bar  of  California 
Member,  Conference  of  Western  Law  Schools 
Member,  Conference  of  Jesuit  Law  Schools 
Member,  Law  School  Admission  Test  Council 
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